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LEO FRANK AND MARY PHAGAN. 

BY FRANKLYN BLISS SNYDER. 

The following ballad on Leo Frank and Mary Phagan comes to me 
from Miss Helen L. Duncan of Chicago, who took it from recitation 
while she was a visitor at the Muscoda Mines, Bessemer, Ala., last 
winter. The singer was a young Georgian who, having lost an arm, 
was unable to secure steady work, and drifted around the country 
picking up a poor living as an itinerant minstrel. Unable either to 
read or write, he made no claim to the authorship of what he sang, 
though he said he did make up some of the tunes. (He had been a 
guitar-player of considerable ability before his accident.) Miss 
Duncan tells, me that before she got the ballad from this singer, she 
had heard it in various forms from a number of different people, among 
whom were several children, and that no one had ever seen it in print. I 
add a few notes on the accuracy of the ballad, which seems to represent 
a piece of folk-lore "in the making." 

LEO FRANK AND MARY PHAGAN. 

1. Little Mary Phagan 

She left her home one day; 
She went to the pencil-factory 
To see the big parade. 

2. She left her home at eleven, 

She kissed her mother good-by; 
Not one time did the poor child think 
That she was a-going to die. 1 

3. Leo Frank he met her 

With a brutish heart, we know; 

He smiled, and said, "Little Mary, 

You won't go home no more." 

4. Sneaked along behind her 

Till she reached the metal-room; * 
He laughed, and said, "Little Mary, 
You have met your fatal doom." 

1 Stanzas 1 and 2 come near the truth. Mary Phagan went to the pencil-factory on 
Saturday, April 26, 1013, which was the Confederate Memorial Day, not "to see the big 
parade," but to draw a small sum due her as wages. There are distant suggestions of 
incremental repetition in the first four stanzas. 

5 "The metal-room" was the name of the room in which Mary had been employed. 
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5. Down upon her knees 

To Leo Frank she plead; 
He taken a stick from the trash-pile 
And struck her across the head. 

6. Tears flow down her rosy cheeks 

While the blood flows down her back; 
Remembered telling her mother 
What time she would be back. 

7. You killed little Mary Phagan, 

It was on one holiday; 
Called for old Jim Conley ' 
To carry her body away. 

8. He taken her to the basement, 

She was bound both hand and feet; 
Down in the basement 
Little Mary she did sleep. 

9. Newtley * was the watchman 

Who went to wind his key; 
Down in the basement 
Little Mary he did see. 

10. Went in and called the officers 

Whose names I do not know; 
Come to the pencil-factory, 

Said, "Newtley, you must go." 

11. Taken him to the jail-house, 

They locked him in a cell; 
Poor old innocent negro 
Knew nothing for to tell. 

12. Have a notion in my head, 

When Frank he comes to die, 
Stand examination 

In a court-house in the sky. 

13. Come, all you jolly people, 

Wherever you may be, 

Suppose little Mary Phagan 

Belonged to you or me. 

14. Now little Mary's mother 

She weeps and mourns all day, 
Praying to meet little Mary 
In a better world some day. 

1 The notorious Negro whose conflicting stories finally convicted Frank of the murder. 
Among other things. Conley swore that he helped Frank carry the dead body to the cellar. 

' Newt Lee, the watchman, who discovered the crime, was held in jail for a time, but 
soon released. 
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15. Now little Mary's in Heaven, 

Leo Frank's in jail, 
Waiting for the day to come 
When he can tell his tale. 

16. Frank will be astonished 

When the angels come to say, 
"You killed little Mary Phagan; 
It was on one holiday." 

17. Judge he passed the sentence, 

Then he reared back; 
If he hang Leo Frank, 

It won't bring little Mary back. 

18. Frank he's got little children, 

And they will want for bread ; 

Look up at their papa's picture, 

Say, "Now my papa's dead." 

19. Judge he passed the sentence, 

He reared back in his chair; 
He will hang Leo Frank, 
And give the negro a year. 1 

20. Next time he passed the sentence, 1 

You bet, he passed it well; 
Well, Solister H. M. Ooney » 
Sent Leo Frank to hell. 

Northwestern University, 
Evanston, III. 

1 These were the sentences passed on Frank as principal, and Conley as accessory after 
the fact. 

1 Apparently the ballad did not appear in this form till after the sentence of the trial 
court had been confirmed by the State Supreme Court. 

1 The initials are correct, but not the name. Solicitor-General H. M. Dorsey was the 
prosecuting officer. 



